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One of the clear discernings of Jesus was just this, 
that conflict is less effective than sweet reasonableness ; 
and that to suffer for right accomplishes more than to 
fight for it. JessE H. Homes. 





WHEN WINDS ARE RAGING. 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 

Tis said, that far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in- hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee. 


O Rest of rests! O Peace, serene, eternal! 
Thou ever livest and thou changest never! 

And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fullness of joy, forever and forever! 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the Independent. 


GIVING ONE’S LIFE TO GOD. 


[Read to the students and neighbors of Swarthmore College, 
Tenth month Ist, 1905, by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. Pub- 
lished in The Swarthmorean (the new college and village week- 
ly) for Tenth month 5th.] 

Whittier’s advice to a young man seeking counsel 
of him may be familiar to you all: “ Ally thyself with 
some great cause.’ This is only another way of say- 
ing: “ Give thy life to God.” Surely our Heavenly 
Father has need of us in the great family of the 
world, just as in each home that you have left father 
and mother, sons and daughters are each one needed 
to make the complete home. Our Heavenly Father 
has provided this earthly home for his children. He 
has made the sheltering sky, with its floods of sunlight 
by day, and its glittering points of starlight; he has 
made the grains and fruits of the earth for our nur- 
ture, and the eloquent flowers for the joy of our souls. 
He has filled the universe with himself—everywhere 
God to the clear vision; and yet he has in a way with- 
drawn himself into the deepest seclusion, that his 
children may get their growth in reaching out after 


him; that they may have freedom in working out the 
great purposes of life; that they may supply hands 
and feet to go his errands, to do his unfinished work; 
that they may be his messengers, his good providence 
tc one another. Sometimes we sing this beautiful 
hymn: 

Take my life and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to Thee; 

Take my hands and let them move 

At the impulse of Thy love. 

Take my feet and let them be 

Swift and beautiful for Thee; 

Take my heart, it is Thine own,— 

It shall be Thy royal throne. 

Take my voice and let me sing, 

Always, only for my King. 

Let it not be with our voices only that we sing these 
words. How is the cup of cold water to reach parched 
lips, as our Heavenly Father would wish, if our hands 
are not held out to him to be the bearer? How are 
the little ones, frail and faltering, to go safely over 
rough places if our hands are not extended to them 
in guidance? How are dark places to be brightened 
for the timid ones if we do not offer ourselves as 
torch-bearers? How are divine messages, that we 
sometimes catch, to reach the heavy ears unless we 
hold ourselves ready, as Isaiah did, to answer to the 
eall of the Lord, “ Here am I, send me.” 

Perhaps you are thinking that it is given only to 
poets and prophets, and the elder folk, to see that the 
highest use of life is to dedicate it to the purposes of 
God. But this is not so. During the summer holiday 
it was my privilege to be in a devotional meeting hel« 
by young people. One young man made an earnes\ 
plea that one’s life be made an offering unto the 
Lord. This was not an immature man, untaught and 
without experience in the world. He had had a year 
of college life, all that his limited resources allowed 
him, and a year of college work with such apprecia- 
tion as he brought to it, while it does not win a col- 
lege degree, may bring forth incaleulably rich har- 
vests from its seed-sowing. With this one year of col- 
lege equipment he went out to occupy his place in 
the world, and it was after several years of his work 
among men and with men that this plea was made in 
a company of young people, that the best and happiest 
use of life is to make it an offering unto the Lord. It 
is a regret to him that so many of our young people 
are apparently satisfied with a very little of the best 
things of life. 

This is from the standpoint of one of our own 
young men, one who had the same college life you are 
having—with this difference, perhaps, that his own 
hard work accomplished these precious privileges, and 
made him deeply discriminating as to what was worth 
while in the bestowal of his time and the money of 
his own earning. It is true that his estimate concern- 
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ing the “ best things ” might be quite different from 
that of the youth who feels himself anchored to his 
parents, whose wealth makes all things easy for their 
. children, or parents who choose to make the sacrifices 
themselves—to wear threadbare coat or the long- 
worn gown another year in order that the sons or 
daughters may appear among their fellows in fresh 
garments that put them at their ease. The “ best 
things ” is truly a variable term, with no fixed stand- 
ard of meaning; but I would say that in the nature of 
things his judgment is best trained whose life must 
be a series of choices between this and that to make 
sure of lasting values. It was clearly Carlyle’s view 
that the burden-bearing youth is the favored youth, 
for he wrote (September 21st, 1841) to a young man: 
“ You can take comfort in the meanwhile, if you need 
it, by the experience of all wise men, that a right 
heavy burden is precisely the thing wanted for a 
strong young man. Grievous to be borne; but bear it 
well; you will find it one day to have been veritably 
blessed.” This is Emerson’s testimony: “ There is 
many a humble home in every city, in every town, 
where talent and taste, and sometimes genius, dwell 
with poverty and labor.” Of the sons of these hum- 
ble homes he adds: “ What is the hoop that holds 
them staunch? It is the iron band of poverty, of 
necessity, of austerity, which, excluding them from 
the sensual enjoyments which make other boys too 
early old, has directed their activity in safe and right 
channels and made them, despite themselves, reverers 
of the grand, the beautiful, and the good. . . . The 
angels that dwell with them and are wearing laurels 
of life for their youthful brows, are Toil and Want, 
and Truth, and Mutual Faith.” 

In this place and this hour, let us not forget that 
it was the life of a young man from out one of the 
humblest homes of Nazareth that the Christian world 
claims as its inspiration and its great exemplar. 
What do we learn from that life lived out at the age 
of thirty-three? What does Jesus teach us concern- 
ing the “ best things ” of life? His own years whose 
records we have access to were years of incessant ser- 
vice. It was his gift to heal men’s bodies as well as 
to minister to their souls. At evening when the sun 
was set they brought to him all that were diseased, 
and in the early morning he was called back from the 
solitary place whither he had gone for a season of 
prayer, because all men were seeking him. There 
is no uncertain sound in his teaching. When two of 

his disciples would have, as the best thing to be at- 
tained, the places at his right hand and his left in his 
glory, he taught them: “ Whosoever will be great 
among you shall be your minister; and whosoever of 
you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all.” 
Over and over he pressed it upon them that there 
must be no room in their souls for thought of their 
own lives—these they must willingly lay down, as he 
would do, in a divine passion for service. 



























































































































































































































































































































































There is no use of living if our lives do not help 
other lives. They must help other lives if in them- 
selves is the power of God.—Phillips Brooks. 
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VIEW AND REVIEW OF A GREAT REFORM.* 
J].—BEFORE THE CONSTITUTION. 


Slavery, as defined by Amos A. Phelps, one of the 
old New England Abolitionists, was “ the holding of 


a human being as property.” From the standpoint 
of this definition slavery, as an institution, seems to 
have characterized nearly every race in its develop- 


ment from savagery and barbarism up to civilization. 


The new world inherited the peculiar institution, with 
a large collection of other customs, from across the 
sea. ‘The Spanish-American colonies, and some of 


the West India islands, had been nursing African 


slavery from fifty to one hundred years, when the 
little Dutch trading vessel landed its load of human 


chattels at Jamestown in 1620. Had the vessel de- 
layed its voyage, and unloaded its cargo at Boston 
twenty years later, it is not at all certain that the 


human freight in chains and bonds would have been 


rejected, or the imported chattels turned back to the 
port from which they came. 


Be that as it may, no study of the establishment 


of slavery in America, or the progress of the move- 
ment for the overthrow of the profitable iniquity, 
can end in satisfactory conclusions which does not 
consider the opposite character of the colonies which 
attempted to build an English commonwealth on 


American soil, one on the banks of the James River, 
and the other on Massachusetts Bay. The former 
colony was more or less feudal in spirit; it was based 
largely upon adventure for experience and specula- 


tion for gain, while the Massachusetts experiment, in 


spite of the manifest intolerance and tyranny which 


characterized it, was industrial and religious in a 


marked degree. This does not mean, however, that 
either the religious conscience or the moral judg- 
ment of the seventeenth century, even in the new 
world, inspired any tangible opposition or ethical re- 
vulsion to man’s ownership of man. 

Indian slavery was one of the early usages of New 
England. “The experience of the Puritan pioneers 
with Indian ferocity,” says Horace Greeley, in his 
American Conflict, “acting upon their theological 
convictions, led them early and readily to the belief 
that these savages, and by logical inference, all sav- 
ages, were the children of the devil, to be subjugated 
if not extirpated, as the Philistine inhabitants of Ca- 
naan had been by the Israelites under Joshua.” Puri- 
tan logical inference, from a theological basis, went 
a step farther than that. Men and women who came 
under the ban of the hot theological contempt of the 
Puritan were also considered children of his satanic 
majesty, having no rights of conscience or freedom 
of person which those in authority were bound to re- 
spect. It is not strange, therefore, that the Quaker 


* Note.—The 10th of Twelfth month will be the centennial 
of the birth of William Lloyd Garrison, the great abolition agi- 
tator and educator. The articles, of which this is the initial 
number, have been prepared in commemoration of that event, 
and in the hope that they may help to keep green the memory 
of the heroic men and women who took part in the great re- 
form. If at the same time they shall in the smallest meas- 
ure assist in keeping conscience and judgment clear and kindly 
for the consideration of the race problem, which Americans 
have inherited as the aftermath of the slavery question, a 
double purpose will have been served—H. W. W. 
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in common with the savage, black or red, was con- 
sidered peculiarly fit for slavery. In this connection 
it is informing and interesting to note that the Gen- 
eral Court of Election, held in Boston 11th of May, 
1659, in providing certain punishments for Quakers, 
in the event of the other penalties not being enforced 
or enforceable, provided that “ The treasurer of the 
several counties are and shall be empowered to sell 
the said persons to any of the English nation at Vir- 
ginia or Barbadoes.” It will be important to keep 
the theological setting of slavery, and the tincture of 
demonology which colored the estimate of so-called 
inferior persons and races well in mind, for it will be 
found that this feeling, and the prejudices growing 
out of it, modifies and qualifies the consideration of 
the race problem as we have it in the twentieth cen- 
tury, as it prejudiced the treatment of the slavery 
question for two hundred years. 

An entirely accurate counting of the number of 
slaves owned in our country during the colonial period 
is not possible. The nearest approach we have to a 
satisfactory estimate is contained in the figures of the 
census of 1790, which, however, are sufficiently cor- 
rect as a basis for the study of the growth of slavery. 
According to this census there were in the sixteen 
States then comprising the Union 697,897 negro 
slaves. The smallest number held in any State was 
17, in Vermont. At that time Massachusetts had no 
slaves recognized as such by law. The courts of the 
commonwealth had held that the new constitution of 
1780 abolished slavery. Of the other New England 
States, New Hampshire had 158; Rhode Island, 952, 
and Connecticut, 2,759. Reaching the Middle States 
we find that New York had 21,324; New Jersey, 11,- 
423; Pennsylvania, 3,737; Delaware, 8,887. What 
became the border State of Maryland had 103,036. 
The slave population of the remaining States was as 
follows: Virginia, 293,036; North Carolina, 100,572; 
South Carolina, 107,094; Georgia, 29,264; Ken- 
tucky, 11,830, and Tennessee, 3.417. It thus appears 
that of the 697,897 slaves owned in the entire coun- 
try, 633,393 were held in the five States of Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. This shows how restricted the slave population 
and the slavery influence, as a matter of numbers, 
really was, and makes more pronounced than ever the 
folly or indifference which did not then proceed to 
provide for the institution’s death. 

Slavery as a matter of necessity attached itself to 
the soil and could not hold its sway in a manufactur- 
ing community, or where the infant factory system 
was beginning to be applied. It was, therefore, natu- 
ral and logical that the first phases of the slavery 
problem clustered around the disposition of the terri- 
tory which was claimed and held, under varying and 
somewhat elastic charters, by most of the colonies 
which took part in the revolution, helped to win in- 
dependence from the mother country, and established 
a national status and existence. Part of the States 
held no claim to territory beyond their own restricted 
borders, but others claimed an extent of land west- 
ward along parallel lines to almost imaginary dis- 
tances, and landing at the Pacific Ocean. It was 





claimed that this territory, whatever its character and 
extent, received its value largely from the common 
struggle, and should therefore become the common 
property of the Confederacy. The proposition was 
agreed to, and the determination of the character and 
government of the unsurveyed territory was left to 
the Ninth Continental Congress, which met in Phila- 
delphia, November 3d, 1783, and adjourned to An- 
napolis the next day. For months the Congress 
dragged itself along without a quorum, and it was not 
until the following March that any attempt was made 
to provide a plan of government for the unsettled na- 
tional domain. On behalf of the committee appointed 
for the purpose, Thomas Jefferson presented an or- 
dinance for the government of “ the territory, ceded 
already, or to be ceded by individual States to the 
United States.” The fifth article of this ordinance 
was as follows: 

That, after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said 
States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted to have been personally 
guilty. 

On the 19th of April the ordinance came up for 
consideration in Congress, when one of the members 
from North Carolina moved that the fifth proposition 
be stricken out. The vote was sixteen to seven in 
favor of letting the article prohibiting slavery stand. 
But the whole vote was rendered abortive for the rea- 
son that the articles of confederation required the 
vote of a majority of the States to sustain a proposi- 
tion, and a State could not vote unless all of its rep- 
resentatives were present. One of the members from 
New Jersey was absent, and that State had no vote, 
so that the ordinance failed of passage for the want of 
this absentee. The absence of this Jerseyman, acci- 
dental though it was, undoubtedly changed the whole 
course of slavery in this country, and affords one of 
the most potent illustrations of the value of a single 
man in periods of emergency that can be found in our 
history. This failure to restrict slavery at the begin- 
ning to the States where it already had an existence, 
opened the way for the future career of the oligarchy 
in politics and government, and the strengthening of 
the institution until it struck at the nation’s life. 

It is true that the last Continental Congress in ses- 
sion in New York at the time when the convention 
which framed our constitution was deliberating in 
Philadelphia, adopted an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of United States territory, but it only included 
the domain to the north of the Ohio River, and left 
all of the territory to the south open to slavery. The 
partially prohibitory character of this ordinance, and 
the incorporation of an article which provided for the 
rendition of so-called fugitives from labor, gave a 
status and a sanction to slavery which became the 
breath to the iniquity’s nostrils, provided for its pro- 
tection and perpetuation, and made necessary the agi- 
tation and struggle over the question which at inter- 
vals for sixty years disturbed the public conscience, 
and culminated in the proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, issued as a war measure, and a means of saving 
grace for the Union. Henry W. Wixsvr. 
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A HOLIDAY OF SERVICE. 


(Continued from last week.) 
THE PICKERING AND WHITBY TRAMP. 


Our party met at Pickering [25 miles northeast of 
York] about 5 o’clock on Wednesday. R. W. Cros- 
land and John S. Gayner came straight from Scar- 
borough, and were joined by Frank Rowntree, J. 
Roland Whiting, F. H. Knight and Richard West- 
rope. On arrival at the meeting house we found that 
the gas lamp was not lit, and when lighted it only 
sufficed to make darkness visible; still we made out 
Alfred Priestman and Charles Galloway, of Thorn- 
ton, and the Misses Manners, of Middleton, and after 
a little conversation, while the crowd gathered, we 
went inside. About thirty people were present, of 
whom nine were strangers. Three of our number and 
one resident member had “ service,” and the meeting, 
held after the manner of Friends, and without sing- 
ing, lasted a little over an hour, after which we re- 
turned to our lodgings. 

On Thursday we were joined by O. F. Rowntree. 
We had a glorious walk along the Whitby Road some 
five miles (laying in a supply of turf cakes en route), 
and then across the moor to the Bride Stones—natu- 
ral isolated blocks very much weathered, standing 
high on the moor at the edge of a deep valley; and 
here a sharp shower caused us to shelter for a time. 
Then we followed the stream some seven miles down 
the dale to Thornton, our medical man demonstrating 
on the way, with the help of the beck, how to apply 
the cold water treatment without total immersion. 
At Thornton the meeting was held in the Primitive 
chapel, lent for the occasion, a modern erection with 
a huge pulpit, into which, by some mistake, we got 
placed. After opening remarks by a “ tramper,” the 
meeting proceeded as an ordinary meeting for wor- 
ship, and besides four of our number two others took 
acceptable part. We were accorded a very hearty 
welcome by the seventy people present. 

On Friday we trained to Goathland [10 miles 
north of Pickering], and had a magnificent walk. 
again mostly over heather, to Stape. Here we di- 
vided, some going to Newton, and walking to Picker- 
ing, the rest walking to Levisham and training to 
Pickering. Here we found H. D. C. Pepler just ar- 
rived, and after tea together we strolled out about two 
miles past Keld Head springs (which supply 10,000,- 
000 gallons of most excellent water daily) to Middle- 
ton, where we had a good meeting in the Wesleyan 
chapel, kindly lent for the occasion. Several of us 
again had vocal service. Besides our own party, near- 
ly seventy were present, twenty of them men. An 
excellent supper was provided by the Misses Man- 
ners, and we left, wondering what form we should 
take in the next poem by the popular author of “ The 
Bishop and the Caterpillar.” 

On Saturday morning we were joined by Roger B. 
Priestman, of Sheffield, but had to say a sad farewell 
to Westrope, Gayner and O. F. Rowntree, who left 
for other labors. After strolling round Pickering, 
“ doing ” the castle, church, and friend Burtt’s gar- 
den, most of the party walked to Kirby Moorside. 
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Two of us spent the afternoon at Pickering calling on 
a few members of the school, inspecting possible 
premises for a social club (which seemed to us to need 
a good deal of repair) and seeing the ancient fire en- 
gine, purchased by the town in 1842, which reminded 
us forcibly of Lawson Wood’s prehistoric peeps. An 
excellent open-air Adult School meeting was held in 
the Pickering market-place on Saturday night, a large 
number of men attending. One of our party ended 
with the exhortation: ‘“‘ We have now twelve hours 
before school time. Let’s go home—not to the pubs,” 
at the end of which we “ Trampers ” made straight 
for the Black Swan (where we were staying), so pro- 
viding a strong element of humor. 

H. Corder, J. R. Whiting and R. B. Priestman 
stopped in Pickering over Sunday, and had sixteen at 
Adult School, instead of the usual six, and the meet- 
ing house fairly full at the meetings for worship. 
F. H. Rowntree and F. H. Knight went to Kirby 
Moorside, and had about the usual number at school 
in the morning, fifty at morning meeting and about 
twenty at night. R. W. Crosland and H. D. C. Pep- 
ler went forward to Whitby and attended the school 
(forty present), meeting for worship (about forty), 
and mission meeting at night, when over eighty gath- 
ered together. George Wilkie and H. J. Waller 
were at Malton, visiting the Adult School and two 
meetings. 

This is a report of the tramp and not of the meet- 
ings; but we ought to add, that at all our public ap- 
pearances we felt strongly that our message was a 
positive one, and did our best at setting it forth in 
that light, showing the falseness of the superstition 
that “‘ the Quakers don’t believe in anything.” 


RK. W.C. 


THE AIREDALE TRAMP. 


Smallest in numbers of all the bands was the one 
which met at Skipton [40 miles west of York], on 
Wednesday afternoon, although during part or all of 
the time we had with us E. Richard Cross, T. E. Har- 
vey, Henry T. Cadbury, S. H. Davies, J. S. Baker, 
J. T. Harris, F. E. Pollard, J. H. Fryer, A. D. Naish, 
J. H. Crosland, C. M. Doneaster and W. H. Sessions. 
We lost no time in visiting the old meeting house, a 
simple, one-storied building, with the date 1697 
carved above the doorway. It is hid away up a nar- 
row passage which runs from one of the main streets, 
end close to it some hundreds of small houses seem 
waiting for the opening of an Adult School. It is 
some years now since the meeting was given up, but 
the memory of the last old Friend, “ Uncle Robert,” 
as we heard him ealled by more than one, is still 
green. Recently, two Friends who were members of 
Settle Adult School and meeting, have come to live 
at Skipton, and greatly desire to see a Friends’ meet- 
ing once again in the old place, which is at present 
most usefully occupied on week-nights by a men’s 
club in connection with a Church of England Bible 
class. Some thirty-five people gathered to the meet- 
ing that night, and afterwards more than one told us 
of their desire to have the opportunity of worshiping 
thus in the simple Quaker way. When the meeting 
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was over we walked out beyond the town and on to 
the hillside, rejoicing in the glorious moonlit night, 
and very thankful for the help that had been given at 
the outset of our work. 

Next day was spent by the sources of the Aire, vis- 
iting Malham Cove and Gordale Scar, country be- 
loved of Kingsley and Wordsworth. Hard by is the 
little village of Airton, with its ancient meeting 
house, dating from 1700. The old stone building, 
with the stone bench running round the little paved 
yard behind it, beside it the quiet, grassy graveyard, 
and the beautiful paddock beyond, seemed all full of 
good memories. For fifty years tliis meeting has been 
one of the smallest in Yorkshire, but most warm is 
the welcome which visiting Friends receive there. 
Between sixty and seventy gathered to the meeting 
for worship at seven o’clock, and at the close was held 
a meeting for men, mostly young navvies and farm 
laborers, who listened with interest to a talk on Adult 
Schools; and finally it was decided to start one in the 
meeting house at two o’clock the next Sunday. One 
of our party had to return home that night, and as we 
accompanied him on his way towards Hellifield sta- 
tion six of the younger navvies walked along with us 
for a mile or two, talking as we went. 

Next day it was a great joy to meet with our 
friends of Group V., and to journey with them up 
Pendle Hill [15 miles southwest of Skipton], learn- 
ing from them of the great things that had been ac- 
complished, and dreaming together visions of the fu- 
ture. We had a wonderful view over hills and dales, 
though the smoke of the busy North Lancashire 
towns made it hard to be sure whether we saw afar 
off the line of sea which greeted the eye of Fox. But 
in our hearts we must have all felt the assurance that 
alike in the country villages and in these newly-made 
towns, there still remains “ a great people to be gath- 
ered.” After sharing our lunch beside George Fox’s 
well, and planning, by the help of some interchange, 
our work for the coming night and for Sunday, we 
made our way down the further side and parted into 
two companies, both happy in the guidance and com- 
radeship of a Lancashire Friend, who had come to 
show us our way. 

Our party went through Nelson, up the adjoining 
hill to Marsden New Meeting House, which, despite 
its name, dates from 1763, and won us all by its old- 
world charm. We shall long remember the kindness 
of Marsden Friends, and the solemn meeting which 
filled the old meeting house in spite of a steady down- 
fall of rain. 

On Saturday came a long walk over Bouldsworth 
Hill back into Yorkshire, through the country of the 
Brontes to Haworth [11 miles southeast of Skipton]. 
On the way we were stopped by two women, and told 
how helpful one of the improvised meetings of our 
friends of Group V. had been: “I am one of you 
. . . I kept thinking about it all night,” one of them 
said. 

As night fell the time came for us to separate for 
our Sunday’s work, but we were able to journey by 
the same train towards our various meetings—Air- 
ton, Settle, Sawley and Bentham—where all found 
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times of helpfulness in store. Certainly three of us 
will not forget the encouragement of seeing the work 
of a living Quaker meeting growing quietly along 
lines which many would call conservative, and what 
a force for good in their village its members have 


been enabled to be. 1. X. H. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ENDLESS LIFE. 


But the time comes when there is something more. 
And of the dust there emerges a creature whose exist- 
ence in the material world is nothing short of a mira- 
cle. Connect him as closely as you may with all that 
went before, and yet the amazing fact remains that 
his being carries him into another sphere which tran- 
scends the familiar road physical causation. His lan- 
guage is strange in this world of law. Is it only a 
chance concourse of atoms, organized into a grain, as 
yesterday they may have been organized into the 
weeds of the roadside, from which comes the confi- 
dent voice: [ love, I hope, I worship eternal beauty, I 
offer myself in obedience to a perfect law of right- 
eousness, I gladly suffer that others may be saved, I 
resist the threatening evil that I see, I choose not the 
easy way, but the difficult way, my will shall not yield 
to circumstances, but only to a higher will. 

Molecules, however organized, do not naturally 
thus utter themselves. Chemical reactions are not 
thus expressed. There are no equivalents for this 
new power in the mechanical forces. 

Are we not compelled to say, “ We are in the pres- 
ence of a new and higher kind of energy. The stu- 
pendous fact is the existence of a living will. Out of 
a universe of purposeless force there comes a purpose- 
ful will devoted to absolute good.” Can that be true? 
Our instinct for orderly causation does not allow the 
statement to pass unchallenged. A universe out of 
which there emerges a living will cannot be purpose- 
less. In the light of the living will the history of the 
past must be written, and this newly revealed force 
throws a penetrating light into the future. Here is 
something that has an eternal meaning: 


O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock. 


—Samuel McChord Crothers, in the Atlantic. 


Nay, one might say that the knowledge of how 
many times life can begin afresh, the knowledge of 
the new modes of happiness which may succeed each 
other, even when the leaves float down yellow in the 
still air, and the dews on the renovated grass are 
white like frost, is one of the blessed secrets into 
which the passing seasons initiate those who have 
honorably cultivated the garden of life, and life’s 
wide common acres. 

Indeed, such faith in the heart’s renewed fruitful- 
ness is itself among the autumn blossoming, the hid- 
den compensations.—‘‘ Sere and Yellow,’ Vernon 


Lee (John Lane). 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 28, 1905. 





Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 





“A HOLIDAY OF SERVICE.” 


We are reading with increasing interest the ac- 
counts of what Friends are doing on the other side 
of the ocean, and none of their recent activities has 
appealed to us more strongly than the stories of the 
Friendly “ tramps ” among the northern hills, written 
for the London Friend and republished in the InrEx- 
LIGENCER as an inspiration to our readers. 

The first thing that impresses us is the number of 
men of affairs, many of them young men, who were 
ready to start out upon a religious service after the 
manner of the early Christians—more than seventy 
in all. We can well believe that some of these felt un- 
equal to the work before them, and were glad to meet 
together to seek divine help before starting out. A 
letter containing the following passage, which was 
placed in the hands of each, must have been a 
strength to those who felt spiritually weak: “ If in all 
our meetings we can present a true spirit of fellow- 
ship, in that alone we may hand on help to folk who 
are hungering for it.” 

As the different parties went on their way they 
seem to have had four objects in view: to hold meet- 
ings in the old, unused meeting houses, to pay social 
visits to isolated Friends, to look toward the establish- 
ment of adult schools, and to give the truth to any 
who were hungering to receive it. Some of the meet- 
ings were held in buildings, and some in the open air, 
some were conducted after the manner of our 
Friends’ meetings, and others, especially where there 
was a large gathering of those not Friends, were en- 
livened by the singing of hymns. The message was 
received gladly, and in some instances the visitors 
were almost reproached for not having “told these 
things before.” 

The weleome everywhere accorded these Friends 
was largely because they went out in the spirit of fel- 
lowship, recognizing that these people to whom they 
were sent were brothers, with needs and aspirations 
like their own. They were not concerned to teach 
any theological dogma. They had felt the nearness 
of God and they wanted others to feel it also. This 
is the one note that rang through all their messages, 
and which is the very essence of the teaching of 
Jesus, as Friends understand it: “ The kingdom of 
Christ is within you.” They taught that “the fun- 
damental thing for us Christians is the imitation of 
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the Founder, and the conception of him as a personal 


friend.” 


Those who engaged in this “ holiday of service ” 


received the reward that always follows obedience to 
the divine call. They went out to minister to others 


and received more than they gave; it made them 
humble to see how grateful the people were for the 
sympathy they manifested, for the crumbs of truth 
they had to offer. At the end of their week the dif- 


ferent groups came together spiritually enriched, and 


ready for further service as it may be required of 
them. 

The lesson of this experiment for us is not neces- 
sarily that our members should undertake a tramp 
of a similar character, for conditions here are dif- 


ferent and may require a different ministry. The 
one thing we need most is a larger number of Friends 


who are so sure that the kingdom of God is within 
them that they cannot rest satisfied until they have 


found some opportunity of sharing this kingdom with 


others. A religious society must inevitably grow 
whenever the spirit of Christ is in the hearts of any 
considerable number of its individual members. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Much surprise and indignation has been expressed 
that a Conference on Church Federation should be 
called with the church of Edward Everett Hale, Car- 
roll D. Wright, the late Senator Hoar, President 
Stanley Hall left out; but the Unitarians themselves 
take a cool-headed view of the matter. The Christian 
Register says, editorially: “ The action of the Federa- 
tion simply brings to light facts as they are. . . . It 
is a pitiful thing that at this time there should be be- 
lated ecclesiastics and theologians who hark back to 
the creeds and methods of medieval times, and judge 
all religious movements by their antiquated stand- 
ards. It is pitiful, but it ought not to be surprising. 
. . . But the truth is that the majority of the people 
of the United States have not joined in the march of 
modern theological progress. There are many thou- 
sands of liberal people in the United States; but what 
are these among the eighty millions of our people? 
Overtures from Unitarians looking toward comity 
and fellowship have been received with enthusiasm 
by individuals, but not, so far as we know, at the 
headquarters of any denomination. Now the Church 
Federation must deal with men in masses and with 
whole denominations, and not with the liberal portion 
in any denomination. The Presbyterians, for in- 
stance, acting as a body, could not agree to fellow- 
ship with Unitarians under any circumstances with- 
out an immediate internal convulsion. Dr. Hale and 
others have occasionally appeared at Orthodox Con- 
gregational meetings and councils, and, as individuals, 
they have been courteously received, and by some 
gladly received, but they were never invited, we be- 
lieve, by any executive authority. These liberal men, 
who are to be found in all churches, are now those 
who are most compromised and embarrassed by this 
act of exclusion. Their sympathies go with us, but 
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their fellowship must go with those who exclude us, 
unless they secede from their own denominations. 
. . . We shall watch the proceedings of the Federa- 
tion with interest, but with no expectation that the 
action of the committee will be reversed, though it 
may cause dissension. Meantime it seems to us that 
our attitude may be suggested by the words attributed 
to the Apostle Paul in the last part of the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles.” 


In their eagerness for a genuine revival the church 
people of Philadelphia have made the serious mistake 
of inviting to their city the two evangelists, Torrey 
and Alexander, who have made a great stir in Lon- 
don recently. These men seem to have power in get- 
ting the people together and in holding them, but 
their theology is of such a primitive and gross type, 
and their attitude toward Christians of the more ad- 
vanced types of thought is so ugly that winning many 
to their way of. thinking and their attitude toward 
spiritual life and the unseen world would be nothing 
short of a calamity. It is safe to say that few of 
those whose names appear as members of the commit- 
tee of arrangements would care to preach from their 
pulpits the things Torrey and Alexander will make 
appear very vivid and real to great numbers of the 
people of Philadelphia. Should this revival succeed 
as its promoters hope it will, it will take years to undo 
the mischief of a few weeks. It is possible, however, 
that the thing may not “ go” in the “ Quaker City.” 


President Roosevelt has been making some ringing 
speeches in his tour through the Southern States, 
speaking emphatically in favor of straightforward 
honesty both in business and in polities. The follow- 
ing paragraph gives us his views in a nutshell: “ It is 
the duty of every honest patriot to rebuke in emphatic 
fashion the politician who does not understand that 
the only kind of ‘ practical polities’ which a nation 
can safely tolerate is that kind which we know as 
clean politics, and to be as severe in his condemna- 
tion of the business trickery which succeeds as of the 
business trickery which fails.” 

In line with the President’s utterances are the 
actions of two members of his cabinet in the interest 
of clean politics. Secretary Taft, in a recent speech, 
denounced bossism in Ohio, and Secretary Bonaparte 
is attacking it in Maryland. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the 
Indians and Other Dependent Peoples was opened on 
the 18th by Alfred K. Smiley. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was the presiding officer. He spoke of the great need 
of the Indian for industrial education, and hoped that 
some Indian would arise who would do for his race 
what Booker Washington is doing for the colored 
race. Professor Jenks, of Cornell University, who 
went to the Orient as a special commissioner of the 
United States Government, advocated sending able 
men to govern the Philippines and then leaving a 
great deal of discretionary power in their hands. Gor- 
man D. Gilman, of Boston, for twenty years a busi- 
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ness man in Honolulu, said that the sugar industry 
in Hawaii had been retarded by the application of 
the Chinese Exclusion Act to that country, as there 
are not enough laborers to meet the demands. 


The New York Board of Education has opened a 
special school in the heart of the East Side for the 
instruction of children that have never had “a fair 
show.” It is intended for boys of 13 or 14 who are 
behind in their studies and would play truant because 
the little fellows with whom they were classed made 
fun of them. The superintendent who is at the head 
of the truancy department thinks schools of this kind 
would make truant schools unnecessary. 

Prince Charles of Denmark has expressed his will- 
ingness to accept the crown of Norway, when elected 
by a majority of the Norwegian Storthing. He is the 
second son of Crown Prince Frederick of Denmark. 
He was born in 1872, and in 1896 was marrieed to 
Princess Maud of England, youngest daughter of 
King Edward. They have one child, Prince Alexan- 
der, born in 1903. 

A new Jewish society has been formed, known as 
the Doctor Herzl Publication Society. Its object is 
to discourage intermarriage with Christians and pro- 
tect the faith. The papers of incorporation state that 
the object is “ to publish, disseminate and distribute 
Jewish pamphlets for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in the best forms of Jewish ideals, which will be 
published and sold to the people at popular prices in 
the interest of promoting Judaism.” 


The British Admiral, Lord Charles Beresford, is 
advising young Englishmen to become teetotalers. 
He said recently: “I do not believe alcohol in any 
form ever has or ever will do any one any good. I 
am now sixty years old, and since I have entirely 
given up wine, spirits and beer I find I can do as much 
work, or more, physically and mentally, than when I 
was thirty. I am always well, always cheery, always 


feel fit.” 








FRIENDS AND DISFRANCHISEMENT IN 
MARYLAND. 


[The following appeared as an editorial in the Baltimore 
American under the title “ A Conscientious Protest.”] 

At the last monthly meeting of the Society of 
Friends, held at the Park Avenue meeting house, in 
this city, a set of formal resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing condemnation of the proposed amendment to 
the Maryland Constitution that is to be submitted to 
the voters at the next election, and which is popularly 
known as the Poe amendment. These resolutions, 
which were published in The American of Thursday 
[and in the Frrenns’ InrELLicENcER of Tenth month 
21st], call attention to the dangers that lurk in this 
disfranchisement scheme in a manner that is all the 
more impressive from being couched in unimpassioned 
phrasing. 

The measure—the disfranchising amendment—is 
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declared to be wrong in all essential points. It is dep- 
recated that in this effort there should again be an at- 
tempt to raise the “ false ery of negro domination ” 
and to once again fan the flames of race antipathy. 
With a clear and unflinching directness the resolu- 
tions declare, “ its passage, we believe to immediately 
foreshadow partisan boards of registration. Any edu- 
cational qualification that depends for its enforcement 
upon the discretion of such a board of registration is 
clearly wrong; wrong in that it promises the loss of 
personal liberty to thousands of our citizens, white 
and black, and wrong again in that it must unavoid- 
ably tend to debase the registration officers them- 
selves.” 

This protest is not in anywise partisan. It comes 
from earnest men, who feel that in making it they are 
performing a solemn duty, which they could not con- 
scientiously avoid, even if they would. It was not 
necessary that the resolutions should declare, as they 
do, that “ Our activity in this matter is wholly di- 
voreed from any party affiliation.” The internal evi- 
dence in these resolutions, the convincing clearness 
with which the lurking dangers in the disfranchising 
measure are pointed out, explain plainly enough the 
impelling motive that led the Society of Friends to 
make such formal condemnation of this measure that 
is soon to be passed upon by the people. These reso- 
lutions must serve to bring reflection to all voters who 
make the casting of the ballot a matter of conscien- 
tious scruple, and not a matter of simply following 
blindly the party dictum. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
On Fifth-day of last week the funeral of Elias H. 


Underhill was attended in the Brooklyn meeting 
house. Few men in the New York Yearly Meeting 
will be missed as will he. For more than sixty years 
he had been a concerned and interested actor in meet- 
ing matters in New York and Brooklyn. His gift of 
memory and grace of humor made him an ideal guest 
and host, and those who have mingled with him in 
either capacity had periods of pleasure and seasons of 
profit which they can never forget. When he dropped 
into reminiscence, especially regarding the matters 
of local history and development with which he was 
so familiar, he imparted a store of reminiscence which 
made him one of the most entertaining of men. His 
own recollections took him back to the days of small 
things in local street transit and traffic, and he loved 
to note and reckon the movements of progress which 
had come under his own observing eye, and not a few 
of which he was a part. He remembered well the 
carly agitation for the overthrow of slavery, and the 
times when the old Broadway Tabernacle was the 
free forum in New York for the discussion of the slavy- 
ery question, and when mobs were frequent, and their 
disturbances most discouraging. He remembered 
with regret the mistaken antagonism and intolerance 
which resulted in the disownment of Isaac T. Hopper 
and his associates for their abolition activity. None 
of our ministers had such a fund of the most inspiring 
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Scripture quotations for ready use, and appropriate 
extracts from Whittier and the other poets were his 
constant contribution to many meetings, both for wor- 
ship and business, as they were so often used to com- 
fort the sorrowing and cheer the broken-hearted. His 
cighty years were rich in service, and his going out of 
the physical body but the natural bursting of a rip- 
ened spirit from its earthly prison. 


* * * 


Attending the meeting at Swarthmore on First-day 
morning, an experience which is always inspiring and 
enjoyable, we took a trolley for rather a weary ride 
to Horsham. This reminds us that the days of really 
rapid electric transit have not arrived in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. Six hours of trolley riding to en- 
able one to perform thirty minutes of indifferent ser- 
vice is rather too much transit for a short distance. 
At Horsham, on First-day afternoon, a joint meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association and the Quarterly 
Meeting Philanthropic Committee was held, and the 
address on the “ Quaker Revival” given. Horsham 
Friends were out in force, and a most interesting com- 
pany listened to the program which was presented. 
Abington Quarterly Meeting possesses some vigorous 
and industrious workers, and in their hands the up- 
ward tendencies of our Society are surely safe. 


* * & 


It seems that we are to have a recurrence of the 
old controversy over the so-called army canteen. No 


phase of the ever-present temperance question has 
been more industriously worked than this, and the 
usual misapprehensions of the liquor sympathizers, to 
say nothing about the misrepresentations, have al- 


ways had full swing in this discussion. Of course 
as a matter of fact the canteen has never been abol- 
ished. The contention now is simply for the restora- 
tion of the liquor-selling feature. The Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the army is in favor of the restoration of grog, 
and has made the sage remark that there is no record 
in his office showing that the use of beer in modera- 
tion is injurious to soldiers or anybody else. He for- 
got to tell us if he has any evidence that the use of 
beer in any quantity is beneficial. If it isn’t, it must 
be the opposite. There has been a good deal printed in 
the papers about the increased convictions for deser- 
tion from the army during the past year, and this, it 
is claimed, is due to the absence of the liquor-selling 
feature of the canteen. But as an explanation of this 
there slipped into an obscure corner of the papers the 
other day a statement to the effect that the increase 
in convictions for desertion was due to the stimulation 
of the number of arrests and trials owing to an extra 
reward offered for convictions. A suggestion that 
total abstinence be exacted from army recruits, 
brought out the statement from the Surgeon General 
that this rule would be such an infringement of per- 
scnal liberty as to reduce the number of enlistments 
in the army. Yet we do not remember that a like 
rule enforced by railroads and other corporations has 
caused any failure to secure employees in these occu- 
pations and industries. If the discussion must be re- 
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newed, it is to be hoped that neither the advocates of 
grog nor the believers in temperance will get unduly 
nervous over the matter. It would seem, however, 
that if the people will simply consult their common 
sense they will not fall into the delusion that imbibing 
beer is a really soldierly quality, or that easy oppor- 
tunity to drink in the army any more tends to so- 
briety and morality on the part of soldiers than it 
does in connection with civilians. mW. We 


THE NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 


The conference which met in the pretty little city 
of La Crosse, Wisconsin, on the Mississippi River, was 
almost wholly a gathering of purity workers, some 
seventy-five being present in all. Interested persons 
from the neighborhood attended the afternoon and 
evening sessions, the hall being well filled. 

The entire extent of the United States was repre- 
sented, there being delegates from the Atlantic coast, 
Nebraska, California, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
the Middle West. California was represented by two 
interesting women, Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew and 
Dr. Katharine Bushnell, who more than once have 
gone on missionary labors to the very ends of the 
earth. Many will remember their remarkable expe- 
rience in going to India, a dozen or more years ago, to 
gather information as to the condition of women in 
the British encampments there. One afternoon Eli- 
zabeth Andrew told the conference about their expe- 
rience in India, insisting that nothing but complete 
reliance upon God could have carried them success- 
fully through their mission. 

One of the delegates from Illinois was our friend 
Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston, who presided over one 
session, and whose influence was felt in the confer- 
ence. 

.At the opening session those who took part repre- 
sented the Catholics, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Friends and Hebrews, and the negro 
race. ‘There was entire harmony of expression, the 
underlying thought being that while there is differ- 
ence of belief and race, all should unite in reform 
work. ° 

The message of Mary Church Terrell, a colored 
woman, wife of Judge Terrell, of Washington, D.C., 
whose topic was “ Purity and the Negro,” was to the 
effect that colored girls in the South are much ma- 
ligned by Southern writers and speakers, some of 
whom are white women, whose wholesale charges 
against the character of colored women and men are 
most untrue. The environment of the race in the 
South should be considered, and little effort is being 
made there by white men or white women to improve 
the moral condition of the colored people. 

The colored people are imitative, and the exam- 
ples of immorality shown by some of the white men, 
to whom they naturally look for guidance, is having 
® most evil influence. She insisted that the number 
of crimes committed by colored men in the South is 
greatly overstated, and that the hysterical accounts 
sent to the newspapers of the North are often exag- 


gerated. In any case in the courts between the races 
it is very difficult for the colored people to have jus- 
tice. Instances were related by another speaker 
showing the terrible cruelties that are inflicted upon 
both white and colored women by the chain gang or 
convict camp system in the South. 

Another speaker called attention to the importance 
of showing children the beauty and value of a pure 
life, rather than to picture evil. This would remove 
the objections sometimes made against the usual 
teaching of purity. Owing to the terrible results of 
ignorance, however, it is better to make some mis- 
take in the manner of instruction than not to teach 
the child at all. 

It was strongly urged that teachers be encouraged 
to inform themselves and then impart the truth to 
children. The theater does harm in presenting so- 
called moral plays, since two hours are given to de- 
picting vice and ten minutes, perhaps, to good; the 
vicious part makes the more lasting impression. 

Quite a strong point was made by one of the speak- 
ers of the conference, of the necessity of plain, non- 
stimulating food, as a means of promoting purity and 
temperance. The use of cigars and cigarettes was de- 
clared by the speaker, a physician, who is at the head 
of a large sanitarium, to be a serious obstacle to the 
formation of high character. 

The condition of foreign countries in regard to vice 
and its attempted control was described, and the sys- 
tem shown to be a failure, and indeed, in itself, a po- 
tent cause of many evils. All should be ever on the 
watch to prevent its official introduction into our 
country, and to endeavor to banish it where it has 
been surreptitiously introduced. 

In an earnest and convincing manner Dr. Bushnell 
proved from original sources that some of the Bible 
texts which assert that woman shall be subject to man 
were incorrectly translated and had quite a different 
meaning. Woman is intended to be the equal helper 
with man and not his bondservant. 

The responsibility of fatherhood was strongly set 
forth. Wise instruction should be given to young 
men and young women who are about to marry, in 
preparation for that state, and very much more care 
and wisdom should be shown in mating than is now 
exercised. Why do men not seek to marry women 
whom they believe are able to aid them in the higher 
all-arpund development of themselves and their off- 
spring? And why, too, does not each husband seek 
to be the one man who can by daily association aid 
the woman of his selection to higher achievement in 
wifehood, motherhood and Christian citizenship? A 
thoroughly well-informed woman is a far more in- 
structive, helpful mother of children, and a vitally 
more interesting companion in wedlock than her flip- 
pant and shallow sister. 

These extracts will serve to show the character of 
the conference, and to indicate the depth and import- 
ance of the subjects considered. 

Resolutions were adopted bearing on the import- 
ance of issuing a statement, numerously signed by 
well-known physicians, asserting the necessity of chas- 
tity to health; that the equality of women with men 
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in church and state should become established; against 
polygamy and divorce; in favor of giving to children 
born out of wedlock the name and property rights of 
legitimate children; against regulation of vice by law; 
in favor of teaching personal purity in schools and 
eolleges, and in favor of the appointment by the Pres- 
ident of a commission to inquire into the white slave 
traffic. 

A telegram of cordial greeting was received from 
Josephine Butler, Maurice Gregory and others of our 
friends in England, to which the secretary was re- 
quested to send a suitable reply. 

A temporary organization was effected, out of 
which a National Purity organization may develop 
in the future. This movement is intended to test the 
public mind, study the situation, and report to a con- 
ference to be held next year, probably at Chicago. 
Baltimore, Md. O. Epwarp J ANNEY, 



















TEACHING BIBLE HISTORY. 


A large class greeted Jane P. Rushmore in the 
Young Friends’ Auditorium, Philadelphia, on the 
afternoon of the 21st, and listened with much interest 
to her first lesson on the teaching of Old Testament 
history. 

Three things must be considered by every teacher 
—the nature and condition of the minds to be in- 
structed, the matter to be presented to them and the 
best methods to use in the presentation. 

In some schools the History Series of Lessons is 
being used with children as young as eleven years. 
In such eases teachers must simplify the language and 
elaborate the stories. The Lessons are prepared for 
children of high school age, fourteenth and fifteenth 
years. It is better to talk up to children than down, 
but care and wisdom must be used in all cases. 

As to methods, nothing can take the place of spir- 
ituality and consecration in the teacher, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject to be taught. Few 
Friends of this generation have an extended knowl- 
edge of the Bible, but this fact must not deter us from 
becoming students and preparing ourselves to teach 
in our First-day Schools. The duty rests with us of 
not allowing our children to grow up in ignorance, as 
we did. Teachers of this course have an especial ad- 
vantage, for they can begin with the earliest Hebrew 
history, follow the record through step by step, and 
thus gain a unified foundation for a clearer under- 
standing of the prophets and the gospels. 

When a lesson covers more ground than a teacher 
is able to prepare adequately, it is best to cover but 
a part of it and do that well, consider the references 
carefully, and work out thoroughly any phase of it 
that may be of special interest or contain a valuable 
lesson for the pupils. There is no valid reason why 
the lessons should be given just as they are divided in 
the Quarterly; two Lessons may be given in one day 
or one Lesson extended over two or more days. Just 
so much as is profitable, no more and no less, should 
be the teacher’s guide. History lessons must be mas- 
tered, not be simply gone over. 

Teachers will find it helpful to use, in their home 
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preparation, such books as Stanley’s “ History of the 
Jewish Church,” Kent’s or Milman’s History, some 
good history of the ancient nations, and especially to 
read all of the Bible record, not simply the parts re- 
ferred to in the Lessons. 

One of the most emphatic lessons we need to learn 
is that pupils should prepare something for the First- 
day School lesson, as they do for the day school. So 
long as our Quarterlies remain stowed away in the 
meeting house all the week, so long will our First-day 
teaching be ineffective. There may be something 
gained from having the pupils read sentence after sen- 
tence of the lesson by turns, but there certainly are 
methods more productive of good. Little unity of 
thought or knowledge can be gained in that way. 
McKinley’s Outline Maps can be obtained for one 
eent each, and pupils will find pleasure and profit in 
developing them as the lessons proceed. Excellent 
maps can be obtained at the Friends’ Book Store at 
reasonable prices. 

The divisions of Hebrew history were briefly out- 
lined and the early history hastily recounted. The 
nature of the early records and the treatment of the 
miraculous were discussed. The history of the He- 
brew people will be outlined in following lessons, as 
many are attending these classes for personal profit 
rather than as teachers. It is desired that teachers 
who have any special problem on which they wish ad- 
vice will communicate with the leaders of the classes, 
or members of the committee. 

Jesse H. Holmes will meet those interested in the 
Ethical Lessons on the 28th, at 2.30 p.m. 


Mary H. Wuirson. 









SCOPE OF FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITY. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION, 


The Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia 
has issued a folder announcing its activities for the 
season of 1905-1906. The Association’s building is 
located at the northwest corner of Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets. The large auditorium in which the 
meetings are held is on the third floor. On the first 
floor is located the Friends’. Library and reading 
room, which is open freely to all. The remainder of 
the ground floor is occupied with the dining room, 
where three meals a day are served to many Friends 
and others, and the office of the clerk, Eliza H. Wor- 
rell, who has charge of the lodging and other asso- 
ciation offices, as well as of the publishing and send- 
ing out of the First-day school lesson leaves. On the 
second floor is a large parlor, in which Friends make 
themselves at home. On this floor are the offices of 
the Frrenps’ Inrriuicencer, and of Henry W. Wil- 
bur, General Secretary of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles. On the third and 
fourth floors are lodging rooms where Friends may 
find accommodation over night or for a few days. 

Besides the regular monthy meetings of the Asso- 
ciation a Sectional Committee carries on several lines 
of work. A Literature and Social Section meets in 
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the Auditorium on the third Second-day of each 
month. This is conducted by the younger members 
and prospective members. There is a brief program, 
consisting of readings from Friendly literature and 
talks on Friendly topics, recitations and music. This 
is followed by a social opportunity. The object of 
these meetings is to get those who are soon to be or 
ought to be active in the affairs of the association and 
of the meeting acquainted with one another and ac- 
customed to working together. 
_ On First-day evenings from time to time meetings 
for conference and worship are held in the Auditor- 
ium or in one of the meeting houses. 

The Association is co-operating with the First-day 
School Organization in maintaining a training school 
for First-day school teachers, the classes meeting in 
the Auditorium. 

The regular meetings of the Association are held 
in the Auditorium on the second Second-day of each 
month, at 8 p.m. The general topic for this year is 
“The Seope of Young Friends’ Association Activ- 
ity.” The program for the season of 1905-6 is as fol- 
lows: 


Tenth month 9th.—Introductory: “The Seope of Young 
Friends’ Association Activity.” John L. Carver. George A. 
Walton. 

Eleventh month 13th.—* The Participation of Young Friends 
of Earlier Times in the Life of the Society.” Jane P. Rush- 
more. Charles F. Jenkins. 

Twelfth month 11th.—“ Attitude of Young Friends of the Pres- 

ent Day toward the Interests of the Society.” William W. 
Birdsall. Arthur M. Dewees. 

First Month 8th.—“ Work of the Young Friends’ Association 
in Relation to the Meeting and Its Activities.” Cora H. 
Carver. Ellis W. Bacon. 

Second Month 12th.—Annual exhibit of photographs made by 
members of the Association. Stereopticon Lecture. 

Third month 12th.—* Attitude of Friends, Past and Present, 
toward Art, Recreation and Social Life.” Benjamin F. 
Battin. Helen M. Fogg. 

Fourth month 9th.—Presentation to the Association of a por- 
trait of some representative Friend. A paper on the life 
and work of this Friend. 

Fifth month 14th.—“ Friends and Public Welfare.” J. Russell 
Smith. Anna Janney Lippincott. 


At the meeting on the 9th the topic was introduc- 
tory to the whole series. The discussion was opened 
by George A. Walton, of Wilmington, and John L. 


Carver, of Philadelphia. George Walton’s address 
may be summed up in brief as follows: 


“ Before the place of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion as an institution among Friends can be under- 
stood, it is needful that the aim or mission of the So- 
ciety should be made plain. The Society exists for 
this: to make each of its members before all things 
else, a minister in the service of their Heavenly 
Father, either in the ministry of the spoken word or 
in the ministry of deeds of. loving kindness or both. 
To be successful in the life occupation, to which our 
Father may call us, we must be educated along that 
line; to be successful in the ministry, which is im- 
posed on all in addition to our daily vocation, we like 
wise need education. Our schools supply some, but 
not enough to help our ministers or to make us most 
efficient workers in philanthropic labor. Hence the 
greatest function of the Young Friends’ Association 
is educational: to conduct lectures, reading circles, 


study classes, so that its members and others may be 
made familiar with the causes of Quakerism, the his- 
tory of its existence, the lives of its great men and 
women, the thoughts of its thinkers, so that they may 
think of the place it has occupied in the world and of 
the place it must occupy to-day. Further education, 
also, is necessary if we will solve the problems thrust 
upon us by the presence of the heathen, the poor, the 
drunkard or the gambler. Efficient service requires 
many qualifications of mind and spirit. Knowledge 
is one of the least of these, but nevertheless it is in- 
dispensable, and the Young Friends’ Association ac- 
complishes much if it aids in promoting it.” 


John Carver said: 


“T have only two points to add to the very com- 
plete and able presentation of this subject by George 
A. Walton. The first concerns the work of Young 
Friends’ Associations within the Society of Friends. 
As a society we need to learn to discriminate better 
between essentials and non-essentials, or, in other 
words, to cultivate more carefully our sense of pro- 
portion. In an organization managing its business 
as we do, under a system which, at its best opens the 
way too frequently for minority rule, it is particularly 
necessary that. the members should learn to weigh 
their concerns most carefully, in order to determine 
how far, in justice to their own consciences, they may 
yield, and how far it is a duty to insist upon the 
point at issue. The Young Friends’ Association can 
teach this directly and indirectly. 

“The second point concerns the relation of the 
Association to those persons who are not yet members 
of the Society of Friends. To these persons the Asso- 
ciation stands in the position of an outpost of the So- 
ciety. It can offer the essentials of Quakerism with- 
out insisting so closely upon forms, as the meeting is 
likely to do, and so can open the way gradually to an 
understanding of those forms. Moreover, it is in @ 
position to discriminate, perhaps more wisely than the 
meeting itself can do, between those who have the 
essentials of Quakerism deeply at heart, and those 
who are not yet ready for membership.” 


SUPERHUMAN. 


Far as the gladdened eye can sweep 
The maple leaf 
Gleams richly cardinal; 
Still flushed with vernal pride the senses leap, 
In spite of grief, 


To joy in life original. 


Autumnal glories, tiding while we sleep— 
Enchantment brief— 
Through all the ages fall, 
For He who holds the mystic secret deep, 
The golden sheaf 
Has bound for all. 


MARSHALL PANCOAST. 
Tenth month 20th, 1905. 
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BIRTHS. 


MUMA.—At Strathroy, Ontario, Canada, on Eighth month 
llth, 1905, to Michael K. and Emily A. W. Muma, a daughter 
who is named Velda Anna Rachel Muma, 


RANCK.—At 226 Terrace Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Tenth month 16th, 1905, to Samuel H. and Judith Blackburn 
Ranck, a son, who is named Theodore Valentine Ranck. 


ROBERTS.—At 1021 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J., on Tenth 
month 9th, 1905, to Edward Roberts, Jr., and Edith Woodman 
Roberts, a daughter, who has been named Margaret Edith. 


MARRIAGES. 


NEWLIN—PRESTON.—Tenth month 18th, 1905, at the 
home of the bride’s brother, 500 South Ninth Street, Philadel- 
phia, under care of Darby Monthly Meeting, Howard McCall 
Newlin, of Glenolden, Delaware County, Pa., and Katherine 
Hollingsworth Preston, granddaughter of Phebe Preston, of 
Little Falls Meeting (Fallston), Md. 


HUBBARD—CLARK.—At the 
Lenape, Chester County, Pa., on the 18th of Tenth month, 
1905, by Friends’ ceremony, Margaret Baily Clark to Thomas 
Burlison Hubbard, of Birmingham, Alabama. 


SELLERS—PHILLIPS.—At Chalfont, Pa., Eighth month 
28th, 1905, by the Rev. William Connor, A. B. Sellers, of Chal- 
font, to Ada M. Phillips, daughter of the late Charles and Sarah 
Phillips, of New Hope, Pa. 


home of the bride, near 


DEATHS 


COLE.—On Tenth month 24th, Susan W., wife of the late 
Edward Cole, in her 88th year. Relatives and friends are in- 
vited to attend the funeral services on Sixth-day, Tenth month 


27th, at 10 a.m. from her late residence, 3501 Hamilton Street. 
Interment private. 


SMITH.—At Chappaqua, N. Y., Third-day morning, Tenth 
month 17th, 1905, Hannah C. Smith, wife of Joseph Smith, aged 
92 years and 7 months. She was a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting, and for many years an elder; as long as 
strength permitted she was a faithful attender of all the 
meetings, being a good example in moderation and uprightness, 
When a young woman she was a teacher, and in later life for 
several years one of the board of managers of Chappaqua 
Mountain Institute, which shows the interest she felt in educa- 
tion. Her first marriage was to Job Carpenter, in 1840, and 
her second to Joseph Smith, in 1882, and this aged companion 
survives her. After this long life of service, she has passed on 
to the higher life of rewards for the just. 


SPEAKMAN.—At his home, “ Rivercroft,” near Claymont, 
Del., on Tenth month 19th, 1905, Allen Speakman, in the 71st 
year of his age, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

This beloved Friend passed peacefully onward to “another 
mansion of the Father’s house,” leaving a devoted family and 
a host of friends to mourn over his departure. Yet they are 
sustained by an unfaltering trust in the goodness and great- 
ness of God and by faith in the beloved Son who so beautifully 
portrayed the way to these spiritual mansions, 

A large assembly gathered on the 21st to manifest their love 
and respect, and to listen to words of loving counsel prompted 
by the divine Spirit that is all the time striving in a variety 
of ways to impress the need of following in this “true way” 
that “leadeth unto life.” 

Truly we can say with Whittier: 


“God’s angels come not as of old 
The Syrian shepherds knew them; 
In reddening dawns, in sunset gold, 
And warm noon lights I view them. 


“Nor need there is, in times like this, 
When heaven to earth draws nearer, 
Of wing or song as witnesses 
To make their presence clearer. 


“© stream of life, whose swifter flow 
Is of the end forewarning, 
Methinks thy sundown afterglow 
Seems less of night than morning.” 
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UNDERHILL.—At his late residence, No. 510 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, on Third-day, the 17th instant, Elias H. 
Underhill, in his 8lst year. Funeral services were held at 
Friends’ Meeting House, 110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, 
on Fifth-day, the 19th. 

Elias Hicks Underhill (though personally not widely known 
outside of the boundaries of his own yearly meeting) was a 
minister of great spirituality, and of exceeding usefulness in 
the Society of Friends. Coming from the country when 
scarcely more than a boy, into the myriad attractions of a city 
such as was New York, he departed not from the faith of his 
fathers, but was a steady attendant at the meetings of Friends, 
although his apprehension of the faith included none of the 
spirit of exclusiveness that characterized the Friends of that 
early day. For his was not the disposition to follow in the 
beaten track, but to follow the Light, wheresoever it may lead, 
and because of this personal independence he doubtless re- 
frained from speaking in the religious meetings for many years. 
However, when about 40 years of age, he became a frequent 
speaker in the Twenty-seventh Street Meeting, of which he was 
then a member. His communications were brief, but were full 
of life, and as well full of liberty. He sympathized greatly in 
spirit with Whittier, from whose poems he quoted extensively 
and feelingly. About twenty years ago his gift in the min- 
istry was acknowledged by the monthly meeting of New York. 
Gentle in spirit, although of firm convictions, he was greatly 
beloved by all who knew him, and many were the calls for his 
services at funerals from those who, in their hours of bereave- 
ment, turned to him for consolation, and on such occasions his 
was not a perfunctory office, but a sympathetic exercise that 
had in it that which brought an uplift of spirit and renewal of 
hope. 

At the funeral services, held in the meeting house in Brook- 
lyn, many whose hearts had been thus inspired with gratitude 
were present, to the solace of those of nearest family connec- 
tion. For “the grief that all hearts share grows less for one.” 


W. M. J. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


At Race Street, Philadelphia, the after meeting conference 
next First-day, the 28th, will be addressed by Prof. William 
I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, on “ The Composite Character 
of American Society.” Meeting begins at 10.30 a.m. 

Rufus M. Jones, now back in America some three weeks, feels 
that the two Summer Schools in which he participated in Eng- 
land—Street and Scalby—were “the most satisfactory gath- 


erings of the kind he has been privileged to attend.”—The 
Friend (London). 


In ascribing the article in our last issue on Caroline H. Mil- 
ler to Mary Bentley Thomas, we were mistaken. She writes: 

“The concluding paragraph is all that was written by me, 
and it occurred in a personal letter to the editor of The 
Woman’s Journal, with which I enclosed the article, which had 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun, saying I thought they might 
use a part of it, and I had no idea they would understand I 
was responsible for the same whose source is unknown to me.” 


From Fawn Grove Meeting, situated in the southern part 


of York County, Pa., near the Maryland border, one of three 
meetings making up Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, in Notting- 
ham Quarterly and Baltimore Yearly Meeting, we have the 
following: 

“On the 15th of Tenth month we were favored with a visit 
from our friend, Elizabeth Lloyd. The meeting, while not 
large, was very appreciative, and the loving message was grate- 
fully received. In the afternoon we had a conference on tem- 
perance. There was some little exercise beside the inspiring 
talk Elizabeth gave us, and we trust the wise suggestions she 
made may be acted upon and bear fruit. 


ai. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE PRESS WILL 
PRINT “SCATTERED SEEDS.” 


We greatly regret the recent irregularity in the delivery of 
Scattered Seeds, There was a feeling on the part of many that 
the printing of the paper cost too much; in deference to this we 
gave the work to a company having a good business standing, 
which offered to do it for two-thirds of what we had been pay- 
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ing. Owing to unexpected labor complications this company 
was cbliged to quit business, with the work on the Tenth 
month issue only half done. We have now given the printing 
to the Swarthmore College Press, the new, publishing company 
established at Swarthmore, Pa., and the indications are that in 
future our little paper will be well printed and promptly 
mailed. 
PUBLISHERS OF SCATTERED SEEDS. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Association to Promote the Interests of First-day 
Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
hold its regular annual meeting on Eleventh month 4th, 1905, 
at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. in Race Street Meeting House. 

Besides reports from the several Unions -there will be a dis- 
cussion of the question, “ Should Our First-day Schools Be Cen- 
ters of Missionary Effort ?” A paper on this question will be 
presented by Louisa Powell, and the discussion will be opened 
by Edward A. Pennock. Alexowna Rohr will read a paper on 
the “ Need of Greater Consecration on the Part of Parents and 
Teachers in the Service of our First-day Schools.” 

Edward A. Rawson will address the conference on “A Prac- 
tical First-day School Lesson on the Organization of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” At the close pf this address there will be an 
opportunity for comment and questions. All First-day school 
workers and others interested are urged to attend. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 
PROGRAM AND RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


The autumn meeting of the General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations will be held in the meeting house, at Plainfield, 
N. J., Seventh-day, Eleventh month 25th, 1905, with the fol- 
lowing program: 


MORNING SESSION, 10.30 To 12 O'CLOCK. 


Subject: “ Preparation for Service in the Society of Friends 
at Woodbrooke, England.” Arthur M. Dewees, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Eleanor Wood, George School, Pa., speakers. 


AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4 O'CLOCK. 


Subject: “ The Present Status of the Arbitration Movement.” 
Dr. Benajmin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Boston, Mass. 

For the accommodation of delegates and visitors from Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, special arrangements have been made by 
which the express train leaving Reading Terminal (Twelfth 
and Market Streets) at 9 a.m., Wayne Junction at 9.12 a.m. 
{where connection is made with B. & O. train from Chester, 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington], and Jenkintown at 9.20 
a.m., will stop at Plainfield at 10.15 a.m. Returning another 
express will stop at Plainfield at 4.40 p.m., arriving in Philadel- 
phia at 6.00 p.m., making connections at Trenton Junction at 
5.16 p.m., and at Wayne Junction at 5.47 p.m. ; ; 

From other points beyond Jenkintown, the local train leaving 
Philadelphia at 6.00 a.m. will be convenient, arriving in Plain- 
field at 10.28 a.m. Fare for the round trip from Philadelphia 
$2.95. 

Delegates from New York and vicinity will find the 9.00 a.m. 
train (from Liberty Street Wharf) arriving at Plainfield at 
9.44, most convenient, while returning, the one leaving Plain- 
field at 4.29 p.m., arriving in New York at 5.15 p.m. Round 
trip tickets $1.00. 

Each Association is requested to send at least five delegates 
to the meeting, and a general invitation is extended to all in- 
terested. 

Names of delegates should be forwarded in advance of the 
meeting to the Secretary of the Executive Committee. 

The Committee also suggests that in appointing representa- 
tives those be chosen who are so situated as to be able to at- 
tend the meetings. 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, 


Horace Roperts, Chairman. 
ARABELLA CARTER, Secretary. 
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CINCINNATI FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PROGRAM 1905-1906. 


Tenth month 29th, at home of E. H. Griest, 3626 Eastern 
Avenue. “Confucius and the Chinese,” paper by Edna Hop- 
kins; poem, read by Corinne Murray. 

Eleventh month 26th, at home of Pierce J. Cadwalader, “ The 
Ridgeway,” Avondale. “Brahmanism,” paper by Grace D. 
Hall; poem, read by James Gallagher. 

Twelfth month 31st, at home of Sarah Lippincott, corner E. 
Auburn and Highland Avenues. “Buddhism,” paper by Nat. 
C. Murray; poem, read by Mary Johnson. 

First month 28th, at home of Charles B.-Murray, 300 South- 
ern Avenue. “Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta,” paper by 
Henry Wilde; poem, read by Charles B. Murray. 

Second month 25th, at home of Dora C. Gallagher, 1733 E. 
MeMiilan Street. “Gods of Greece and Rome,” paper by Mabel 
L. Johnson; poem, read by Dora C. Gallagher. 

Third month 25th, at home of Georgina Hopkins, 4129 Long- 
land Avenue, Northside, “Judaism,” paper by Roy Hebble; 
poem, read by Rebecca Hopkins. 

Fourth month 29th, at home of Alma W. McDowell, 440 
Strafer Street. “Mohammed and Islam,” paper by Pierce 
J. Cadwalader; poem, read by Esther Gallagher. 

Fifth month 27th, at home of Elizabeth F. Johnson, 4118 Bell 
Street, Norwood. “The Religions and Christianity,” paper by 
Edwin L. Griest; poem, read by Louise Cadwalader. 

Meetings at 3 p.m. on the last First-day of each month. 

Executive Committee: Edwin L. Griest, clerk; Mabel L. 
Johnson, assistant clerk; Edna Hopkins, Grace D. Hall, Pierce 
J. Cadwalader. 

Address of assistant clerk, Mabel L. Johnson, 4118 Bell St., 
Norwood, O. 


NEW YORK YOUNG FRIENDS’ AID. 


The committee in charge of the preparations for the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association fair held an interesting meeting last 
week. Several new features were suggested, among them a 
postoffice. Robert M. Stratton, 22 Gramercy Park, N. Y., is to 
be postmaster. Letters for Friends who attend the fair may 
be sent to him, and he will collect a small fee on delivery. 
Marie de Montalvo, 38 East 29th Street, has been added to the 
sub-committee in charge of the flower booth. A number of 
Friends in the country have promised to send contributions of 
vegetables or fruit that will be used for the dinner, or sold at 
the grocery store. One Friend writes that he will furnish a 
barrel half full of potatoes, and a neighbor will fill it up with 
turnips, cabbage and celery. Books, magazines and pictures for 
the second-hand bookstore are coming in. Contributions for 
the fair, or for the ordinary work of the association may be 
sent to 226 East 16th Street, New York, in care of Elizabeth 
A. W. Hoag, custodian, or of Edward B. Rawson, chairman of 
the Fair Committee. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Fourth-day evening, the 18th, Newell Dwight Hillis, of 
Brooklyn, gave the first lecture of the lecture course series. His 
subject was “Cromwell,” and there was a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. 

On Seventh-day, the 21st, President Swain returned from a 
week’s visit to Champaign, Ill. In addition to assisting in the 
inauguration of Prof. James as president of University of 
Illinois, the week was spent in a series of educational meet- 
ings which were largely attended by trustees from most of the 
universities and colleges of the country. In speaking of his 
trip before the students at collection on the 23d inst., he said 
that more than ever before he realized the field of usefulness 
of higher institutions of learning, not only the university but 
also the well-equipped small colleges, such as Swarthmore. 

At meeting on First-day, Henry Wilbur gave a very able 
address, showing the necessity of work in the building of 
character. Dr. Holmes also spoke on the same line of thought. 

On First-day evening the first regular monthly meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held in the college parlor. 
The evening was taken up by a general discussion, the sub- 
ject being. “ Which was the better method for the advancement 
of the Christian faith, Cromwell’s method of force for the 
right, or the peaceful method of George Fox and the early 
Quakers.” A 








FRIENDS’ 
CHAPPAUQUA NOTES. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute begins work under a new 
regime, and with many new features. The faculty shows 
marked individualities, but a oneness of purpose quite remark- 
able among men and women of experiences so widely varied. 
Students are much interested in a movement to put more school 
responsibility upon them, and are shouldering new activities 
with an earnestness and zeal which is already achieving won- 
ders in the matter of school spirit. A crying need in the build- 
ing for works of art and more softening and inspiring material 
influences, is engaging the attention of students and teachers. 
Plans are on foot for an exhibition at no far distant date of 
work and of articles for sale made by manual training classes, 
with the object of securing money and interest for interior 
decorations. 

The football team, although of lighter weight than for sev- 
eral years, is getting into good training and the girls are keep- 
ing their muscles in order and cobwebs from their brains with 
basket ball and tennis. 

An intermediate department for students from nine to twelve 
proves a very satisfactory undertaking. 

The First-day School, which has hitherto been held in the 
meeting house, has been combined with the school at the in- 
stitute, making five full classes, taught partly by members 
of the faculty and partly by interested friends from the neigh- 
borhood. One or two classes are taking up the history of the 
Society of Friends. 


THE MINISTRY.—L. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXIX. , 


Text, I. Peter, ii, 9; Bible readings, I. Peter, ii., 1-17; Rev., i., 
6 to v., 10; Rom., xii., 1. 


The primitive Friends recognized a silent and a vocal minis- 
try. They recognized no separation of the ministry from the 
laity; all true worshipers could be ministers, and all ministers 
were as much in need of joining the true worshipers in the 
silent ministrations of the Lord. They revived the early Chris- 
tian conception that the Holy Spirit rests upon all sincere 
worshipers, and fills them with hope and joy in the midst of 
tribulations.1 In this sense the worshipers were not only liv- 
ing stones of the new building; they were a “royal priest- 
hood.” This idea of a universal priesthood was closely allied 
to that of universal inspiration. If all were living stones of 
the new building, each one had his place to fill; each one was 
in direct communion with the Father, by and through the in- 
tercession and assistance of the Son. No man could stand be- 
tween the true worshiper and his God. 


The old Covenant recognized the kings, prophets and priests 
as a superior class, set apart to rule and direct the people. The 
new Covenant recognized the people, the true worshipers, as a 
holy nation raised to a new dignity by the Holy Ghost, where 
all are prophets, priests and kings. The Quakers came to re- 
vive this new Covenant. For them the death of Christ was the 
rending of the veil of the temple from top to bottom. The 
curtain that had shut the most Holy of holies from the 
people was no more. The death of Christ destroyed the bar- 
rier that separated the true worshiper from access to his per- 
son. This reviving of the new Covenant meant a passing away 
of the old economy of fear and servitude to a ruling class, and 
the coming in of the new economy of liberty, joy and love. 


The rise of Quakerism was surrounded by a fierce conten- 
tion between two opposite tendencies in the ministry. As 
they looked into the religious world about them they saw the 
contention for supremacy between two wholly distinct minis- 
terial orders, the priest and the pastor. The priesthood as 
handed down through the Christian Church by ordination 
represented a divine right to minister, as kingship by inherit- 
ance represented divine right to rule. This theory held that 
the true minister can only be ordained by a special officer of 
the Church; he alone can convey to the young priest the grace 
that endows the minister. This grace conferred at ordination 
was indelible; that is, it was not effected by either the charac- 
ter or the conduct of the recipient. It endowed him with au- 
thority to administer the sacraments, to change after some 
fashion the bread and wine into the body and blood of the 
Lord; it gave him power to remit and to bind sins, and made 
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him the channel through which the Christian must approach his 
Master. 

The other tendency was the theory of the pastor. It came 
in with the Swiss reformers, and was developed by the Calvin- 
ists. It held that the true minister was one upon whom had 
been conferred a special gift of the grace of the ministry. By 
virtue of this gift already bestowed he was outwardly called 
to the public work of the ministry by the people of Christ, as 
he had already been inwardly called by the, Lord. This theory 
held that publicly setting a man apart for the ministry by the 
laying on of hands was not the act of one man, but of the 
whole Church; that he was their teacher, guide, servant and 
friend, but not their ruler or governor; that if he fell into sin, 
he must be at once removed from the ministry, since no bless- 
ing can come through an unholy and unbelieving man.2 

Fox and his immediate followers found themselves in the 
thick of the dust and smoke of a great struggle for existence. 
They hurled themselves against the doctrine of the priesthood 
with a reckless ardor that has no parallel in history. They 
fought against things as they saw them, and not against the 
remote causes producing them; it was not theories, but persons 
and things that received their anathemas; consequently they 
did not distinguish closely between the two above theories, or 
they would have found themselves in closer sympathy with 
the doctrine of the pastor than they would have supposed. In- 
deed, this sympathy has since been so marked that one im- 
portant faction among Friends has incorporated into its body 
the essential features of the Calvinistic conception of the pas- 
toral function. Moreover, the early Friends were unable to see 
the doctrine of the pastor in any degree of clearness, because 
then its own adherents were unable to either state it or prac- 
tice it in a manner similar to its modern presentation. 

To the early Friends the flock could have but one Shepherd, 
and he was their Pastor. They all knew his voice, yet when 
any one of the fiock caught his voice more readily than the 
others they would all willingly follow the leader to new 
pastures. No one was set apart from the flock for this leader- 
ship. The bond of fellowship was so close among the true wor- 
shipers that they ministered unto each other in silence and in 
service. Christ was the one Shepherd, and all of the flock were 
ministers one to another. There was the silent ministry, and 
the ministry of service, of one to another, and of each one 
toward the world at large. In this they combined the office 
since performed by overseer, elder, committee for sufferings, 
or the representative committee. They also recognized the 
value of the vocal ministry, which back in that day recognized 
no differentiation of function. The vocal ministry included the 
office of prophet and evangelist, of pastor and teacher, as well 
as of apostle. Barclay insisted that these were not separate 
offices, but different functions of the same office,’ as fervency 
of spirit, loving, being kindly affectioned, ete., may be ex- 
pressions of the same spirit. In this they combined the duties 
since included in the recommended ministry, and the unrecom- 
mended, the First-day School, the Philanthropic Committee and 
the mission worker. (Is there danger or benefit in a separa- 
tion of the ministerial function, as primarily conceived by 
Friends ? ) 

The early Friends held the same doctrine as the modern Cal- 
vinist as to the inward qualifications of the ministry. Each 
turned back to apostolic days, and held to the fact that the 


‘great qualification of the minister was the possession of the 


Holy Ghost, was the possession of those spiritual gifts that are 
received from Christ. The early Quaker agreed with the mod- 
ern Calvinist that the validity of the office was not dependent 
on the form of ordination, about which to this day there is no 
certainty. The early Friend and the early Calvinist disagreed 
at all points relative to the ministry, but the early Friend and 
the modern Calvinist agreed on the above and disagreed as to 
the definition of pastor, and the relation he bears to the flock 
and the flock to him. 

In the beginning of the Society Friends insisted that all 
could experience the visitation of the Spirit, that all could hear 
the call of the true Shepherd, that the relations of spiritual 
fellowship were sufficient to ensure order, propagate a minis- 
try and feed the babes in Christ. The theory of the pastor is 
that all are not capable of partaking immediately at the Lord’s 
table, that some must have a law and a school master to bring 
them unto Christ. 


REFERENCES : 

1T. Peter, iv., 14. 

2 Chapter on the “Holy Ministry” in “The Doctrines of 
Grace,” by Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren). 

8 Barclay’s “Apology,” 6th ed., London, 1736, p. 321. 

*“ The Doctrines of Grace,” by Dr. John Watson, p. 249. 
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Tenth month 28, 1905.] 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 am.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—First-day 
school normal class in Ethical Lessons 
based on the Prophets and Gospels, Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes, teacher, at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Flushing, L. I., at 
10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2.30 p.m. On the day of quar- 
terly meeting (Seventh-day), at 3 p.m., 
there will be a meeting under the care of 
New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
for the Advancemert of Friends’ Princi- 
ples. Frederic E. Willits will open a 
discussion on “ The Principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” Mary Travilla, Henry 
W. Wilbur and others are expected in 
attendance at all the meetings. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Western 
First-day School Union, at Hockessin, 
Del., at 10 a.m. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—At a meet- 
ing in Lansdowne Friends’ Meeting 
House, at 8 p.m., to which all are in- 
vited, Arthur M. Dewees will describe 
the Woodbrooke Settlement for Re- 
ligious and Social Study, and give some 
account of the Welsh revival. 


10th mo. 28th (7th-day).—Committee 
of Arrangements for General Conference 
at Mountain Lake Park in 1906 at Park 
Avenue Meeting House, Baltimore, at 8 
p.m. The following friends compose the 
committee: Alban G. Thomas, Rebecca 
B. Nicholson, Anna B. Walker, Louise 
Haviland, Cordelia Wilson, Robert H. 
Walker, Harry A. Hawkins, Wm. G. 
Brown, Sarah T. Miller, John L. Thomas, 
J. Russell Smith, Lorin H. Bailey, Clar- 


ence D. Mills. Benjamin H. Miller, 
chairman. 
10th mo. 29th (1st-day).—Valley 


Meeting attended by Philadelphia Quar- 








terly Meeting’s Committee to Visit 
Smaller Branches, at 10 a.m. 


10th mo, 29th (lst-day).—Meeting at 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons, Forty-fourth Street and Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. These 
meetings are held whenever there is a 
fifth First-day in the month. 


10th mo. 29th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, in 
meeting house at Solebury, Pa., at 2.30 
p-m. Prof. Carl Kelsey, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will address the 
conference on the subject of “ Conditions 
of Social Progress.” 


10th mo. 29th (1st-day).—After meet- 
ing conference at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia. Dr, William I. Hull will speak on 
“The Composite Character of American 
Society.” Meeting at 10.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 30th (2d-day).—Nebraska 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Genoa, Neb., at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 2 p.m. Youths’ meeting, First- 
day, at 3 p.m. 


10th mo. 30th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, at Park Avenue and 
Lawrence Street, Baltimore, at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day before, at 
10 a.m. For lodging accommodations at 
the meeting house and railroad arrange- 
ment, see advertising pages. 
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10th mo. 31st (3d-day).—Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at Darby, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


llth mo. Ist (4th-day).—Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Chappaqua, N. Y.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2.30 
p-m. Conveyances will be at Chappa- 
qua to meet Friends coming on Fourth- 
day on the train leaving Grand Central 
Station, New York, at 9.05 a.m. 


llth mo. 4th (7th-day).—The First- 
day School Workers’ Normal Class in 
Testimonies and Organization of the So- 
ciety of Friends, under direction of Ed- 
ward B. Rawson, will be merged with the 
afternoon session of the Annual First- 
day School Conference at Race Street, 
announcement of which see. 


llth mo, 4th (7th-day).—Philadelphia 
First-day School Association, in Race 
Street Meeting House, 10.30 a.m. and 2 
p-m. See last week’s issue, page 669. 


llth mo. 5th (lst-day).—Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3 p.m. All interested in religious educa- 
tion cordially invited. 


llth mo. 5th (1st-day).—Friends’ As- 
sociation, Columbus, O., at James C. 
McGrew’s, 1470 Fair Avenue. 


(Continued on page 688.) 





Royal 


Baking Powder 





Absolutely 





Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It does not contain an atom of phos- 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of their cheapness. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Lodging Accommodations at Park Ave. 
Meeting-House, Baltimore. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the ac- 
commodations provided at Park Avenue Meeting- 
house, are informed that the rooms will be ready 
for occupancy on Sixth-day, the 27th of Tentn 
month, for those who have early engagements. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the 
meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging can be obtained in the 
neighborhood at a moderate cost. The committee 
is prepared to furnish the names of those who 
offer such accommodations. 

In compliance with the arrangements made in 
1901, Friends who desire accommodations at Park 
Avenue Meeting-house, are requested to make 
known their wish to the committee appointed in 
each monthly meeting, who will forward the 
names to the proper persons in Baltimore. The 
committee on entertainment at Park Avenue can 
receive applications only through the monthly 
meeting’s committee. 

This arrangement, securing as it does, an equita- 
ble apportionment to each monthly meeting, has 
been found to give general satisfaction, and it is 
hoped that Friends will conform as fully as possi- 
ble to the instructions which have been for- 
warded. 


JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman Enter. Com., 
The Plaza. 

BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary, 
The Plaza, Baltimore Md. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting are informed that ar- 
rangements have been made with the railroad 
companies, so that those near the following rat:- 
roads can obtain excursion tickets to Baltimore 
and return, at a special rate of fare for the round 
trip. 

By applying personally or by letter to the un- 
dersigned, or to Friends’ Book Association, south- 
west corner Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, card orders may be obtained for the pur- 
chase of tickets of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division—any 

int east of Pittsburg; Philadelphia and Erie 
Division, United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 
West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Central Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad, Northern Central Railway, and the Al- 
exandria and Fredericksburg Railway. Also the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio 
River and south of New York city, or other leased 
or affiliated lines within these limits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 23d of Tenth 
month to the 2d of Eleventh month, inclusive, 
with limit of expiration Eleventh month 8th, 1905, 
inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
point where the excursion rate is less than twen- 
ty-five cents. When orders are to be forwarded 
by mail a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to 
pay postage. 


EDWARD STABLER, JR., 
Cor. Eutaw and Madison Sts., Baltimore. 


W. THOMAR STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


Edited by L. H. HALL, Swarthmore, Pa. 


is an excellent paper for children, published 
monthly for 50 cents a year. New subscribers for 
1906 who send in their names before the close of 
this year will receive the numbers for Eleventh and 
Twelfth months free. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and [3th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner.) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 687.) 


llth mo. 5th (1st-day).—At Chiches- 
ter, Delaware County, Pa., a circular 
meeting, under care of a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 5th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


llth mo. 6th (2d-day).—Nine Part- 
ners’ Half-Yearly Meeting, at Nine 
Partners (Millbrook, N. Y.), at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day before, at 
3 p.m. 


llth mo. 7th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
3 p.m. 


llth mo. 7th 
Friends’ Association. 


llth mo. 9th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting at Byberry, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
11 a.m. By special arrangement, train 
leaving Reading Terminal at 9 a.m., will 
stop at Somerton, and will be met by 
carriages for Byberry. 


llth mo. llth (7th-day).—First-day 
School Normal Class for Teachers of 
Primary Classes and Smaller Children, 
under direction of Cora Haviland Car- 
ver, at 2.30 p.m., in Young Friends’ Au- 
ditorium, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


llth mo, llth (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m.; all standard time. 


lith mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Meeting 
House (near Alliance, O.), at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


llth mo. 13th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Falls (Fall- 
ston, Md.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, 7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 17th (6th-day).—Young 
Friends’ Aid Association Fair, at 226 E. 
Sixteenth Street, New York, afternoon 
and evening of Sixth- and Seventh-days. 
See FrriEnDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Tenth 
month 21st, page 669. 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Workers’ Normal Class in Bible 
History, Jane Rushmore, teacher, at 2.30 
p.m., in Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 
North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


llth mo. 19th (1st-day).—Next con- 
ference under care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, in the meeting house at Darby, 
Pa., at 2.30 p.m. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day ).—Conference 
of Young Friends’ Association, at 
Plainfield, N. J., morning and afternoon. 
See announcements in another column 
this issue. 


llth mo. 25th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Workers’ Normal Class. in Ethi- 
cal Lessons based on the Prophets, under 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, at 2.30 p.m., in 
Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


(3d-day ).—Media 
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Save Half Your Fuel 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove or Furnace. 
Write for booklet on hesting homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 
19 Furnace St., Rochester,N.Y. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-aT-Law, 


. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Orrices: { latte, Montgomery Couite, Penna, 


ALFRED L. SELLERS. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
320 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAwW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penn. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member of Montgomery County Bar. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
| UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


Sturdy 
German Linens 


are-made of very strong flax, per- 

fectly woven, and bleached on 
grassy meadows in the good old-fash- 
ioned way —will give satisfaction in 
washing and wearing: 


[sem linens from the Fatherland 


30c Tray Covers, 18x27 in.—18c 


German Damask of fine quality, in very 
pretty designs—2,400 of these, at jess than 
wholesale value : 


30c Scarfs, 16x50 inches—25c 
35c Scarfs, 20x45 inches—30c 
75c Scarfs, 18x54 inches—65c 
$1.00 Scarfs, 18x72 inches—75c 


These German Linen Scarfs, for chiffonier, 
dresser and sideboard, are in momie, fig- 
ured huckaback and damask weaves, some 
with hemstitched ends, others hemstitched 
all around, 


$4.50 Table Sets—now $3.50 


German Damask Table Sets, full-bleached, 
pevtty spoke-stitched hems all around ; 

eur-de-lis and disc patterns. Table Cloth, 
62x62 inches; one dozen 17-inch Napkins 
to match. 


Strawbridge g§ Qlothier 





